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it won a sale of several thousand copies. The
volume merited that honourable though leisurely
triumph. Its style, without dimming a ray of M.
Blum's energy and warmth, possesses an adult
mastery such as he had never before attained, and
probably has never since equalled. A comparison
of the original with the translations from his pen
figuring heretofore in this narrative will disclose that
often I have felt obliged to contract what seemed
to me intemperances of diffusion and tautology,
which may in part be attributed to journalistic
haste. Others than myself must have lamented the
point of honour adopted by M. Blum, in his sundry
reprints, of never changing a word. But it may be
declared with assurance, though the vocabulary has
grown more opulent, that Stendhal does not contain
a syllable in excess. It is prose in the classic French
tradition, terse, rapid, sinewy and luminous. The
organization of the book is characterized by an easy
security, an effortless control, which are to be
explained by the years of scholarly investigation
with which the author prefaced his enterprise. He
had at the tip of his tongue every known word
written by Stendhal; he had pored over and
digested the vast material, biographic and critical,
already extant on the subject, including articles
from newspapers long perished and forgotten ; he
had even, in an instance or so, examined works in
course of preparation, not yet published. But the
supreme merit of his book lay in the fact that it was
the earliest interpretation of Stendhal to envisage
as a whole that many-faceted and singular